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runners. Here the rules for determining age by fossils
and by included fragments remain unchanged,- but the
rule of superposition has to be applied more carefully.
As long as you are dealing with a continuous set of
strata, the rule is plain; but when you are dealing with
a discontinuous succession of terraces, it may be ap-
parently reversed. (It is a case like the reading of a
book : as long as you keep to one page, the lines follow
a regular downward order, but whenever you turn to
a new page your eyes have to jump up to the top again.)
Along the sides of the Thames Valley, for instance,
there are, at various levels up to 100 feet above the pre-
sent river, natural terraces of gravel which are the
remains of what were, at successive times, the bed of the
river when it had not yet excavated its valley below
their particular level. One of the best examples of this
terracing is about half-way between Oxford and Abing-
don, north of Radley (Fig. 2). Here there are three
successive terraces, named, in descending order, the
Handborough, Wolvercote and Summertown-Radley
terraces (after localities where they are well seen), with
a fourth, the Flood-Plain gravel, very little above river-
level. The preservation of all four in this area is due
to the fact that during the gradual excavation of the
valley the Thames at this point has steadily shifted its
course in an easterly or south-easterly direction, thus
leaving on its right bank the edges of its successive
gravel-deposits, while destroying all those on its left
bank, where the cliff of Nuneham Park marks the south-
eastward pressure of the river. In most other parts of
its course the river has swung now to one side, now to
the other as it deepened its valley, so that the preserva-
tion of the terraces is much more irregular, though not
merelv erratic. Those who wish to form an idea of the